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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Preamble 


The Ontario Government launched a comprehensive review of the social 
assistance system and related programs across the province in 1986 and 
appointed an independent public review committee to solicit the views of 
organizations, groups and individuals with a particular interest in social 
assistance, especially those directly affected by or who administer these 
programs. The Review Committee invited submissions, written briefs and 
telephone calls to ensure broad access to the review process. The Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth has participated in this review by formally 
submitting the report contained in the pages which follow. In the aftermath 


of the recent economic recession, this public review is indeed timely. 


Report Summary 

The 1981 economic recession created a new cycle of poverty 
unprecedented since the Great Depression of the 1930's and refocused public 
attention on the plight of Canada's poor. The anti-poverty gains of the 
Seventies have been slowly eroded by the recession and its aftermath - poverty 


is again on the rise in Canada. 


We are now seeing not only a rise in the numbers of poor across the 
country, but a tendency to more segmental poverty: clearly defined groups of 
poor have emerged, e.g., people victimized by new workplace technology; well 
educated youth unable to find jobs, or stuck in low-paying work, or 
under-employed in part-time jobs; middle-aged people, less marketable because 
of age factors; the growing homeless, unable to find affordable shelter; 


low-wage earners; more single-parents and families, and more emotionally 


disturbed. 


The shift from a predominantely higher paying, labour intensive, 
industrial based economy to a lower-paying, services based one has impacted on 
the economic prospects of the poor. They are more likely to possess outdated 
skills or little or no skills/education which has led to ghettoization in 


low-paying jobs that are inadequate for family income requirements. 


Employment programs designed to facilitiate the process of job 
re-entry have been hampered by the lack of better paying job opportunities; 


there is decreasing incentive to work when wages are not adequate to live on. 


A lowering of the living standards of many Canadians is now evident. 
A polarization between those securely employed in well-paying specialized jobs 


and those in lower-paying unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, subject to frequent 


displacement due to market dynamics, is very likely to occur. 
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The larger reality of the 1980's is an increase in poverty, a visible 
decline in the standard of living.for many, and the failure of the ‘social 
safety net’ to meet the immmediate financial needs of the jobless. The 
short-term nature of welfare has been transformed, to some extent, into a way 
of life for many employable people unable to get back into the labour market. 
Social Assistance programs have been asked to respond to new labour market 
realities; however, the present system is not capable of solving the problems 
of a changing economy. The recession has underlined the inadequacy of the 
local tax base as a long-term source of cost-sharing the social assistance 


network. 


Ontario's income maintenance system does not operate on the basis of 
need. Allowances are inadequate. Different benefit levels exist for 
ae ee and unemployables and ese recipients of GWA/FBA, eTreroaen needs 
are identical. Access to some forms of assistance varies from municipality to 
municipality and there are many service delivery problems posed by the present 


two-tier system. 


Social assistance recipients need more adequate allowances, greater 
access to employment support programs, more child care, greater incentive to 
get-off assistance through more realistic earnings exemption/incentive 


allowances, and better quality and affordable housing. 


Better Provincial - Municipal cost-sharing arrangements will improve 
the range of assistance and standardize social services throughout Ontario. 
Reforming the system, however, is largely tied to Federal - Provincial 


constitutional issues and to new economic policies at the national level. 
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An adequate income security program appears an inevitable corollary of 
provincial social welfare reform, but it must be tied to increasing the 
participation of the unemployed and under-employed in the labour market at 
adequate wages. It is not clear that the private marketplace can assure 
continued employment growth at adequate incomes into the next century. 
Adequate minimum wages, the quantity and quality of job opportunities, and new 
non-traditional forms of employment may be integral components of long-term 


social welfare reform. 


Public attitudes toward the poor and social programs must also be 
changed. Negative stereotyping inhibits the disadvantaged from accessing 
resources to create alternatives to the cycle of poverty and welfare. There 
is a need for a more widespread understanding of what it means to be poor in 


today's economy. 


Recommendations Summary 


Short-term reform of Ontario's social assistance system must be tied 
to increasing benefit levels to established poverty lines, ending GWA/FBA 
benefit inequity, reducing or eliminating the shelter allowances - housing 
market gap, finding a more responsive Provincial - Municipal cost-sharing 
arrangement, intergrating GWA/FBA service delivery and increasing the range of 
related support programs. Forging a system which can face the challenges of 
the 1990's and beyond requires broader income security reform in tandem with 


major economic reforms. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


THAT SOCIAL ASSISTANCE IN ONTARIO BE RAISED TO THE POVERTY LINES 
ESTABLISHED BY STATISTICS CANADA. 


THAT ONTARIO'S SOCIAL ASSISTANCE SHELTER ALLOWANCES BE INCREASED TO 
MORE CLOSELY REFLECT ACTUAL HOUSING MARKET RATES. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT CONTINUE TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF 
SUBSIDIZED HOUSING UNITS, BUT AT AN ACCELERATED PACE. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT EXPAND COST-SHARING INCENTIVES TO 
MUNICIPALITIES TO ESTABLISH AND EXPAND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR 
RECIPIENTS WITH EMPLOYMENT BARRIERS. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT CHANGE SOCIAL ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION TO 
MAKE VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION A COMPONENT OF EMPLOYMENT REHABILITATION. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT AIM FOR CHILD CARE POLICIES THAT WILL MAKE 
AFFORDABLE, HIGH QUALITY CARE AVAILABLE TO ALL WHO NEED IT. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT INCREASE PER DIEMS TO REFLECT ACTUAL CHILD 
CARE COSTS. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT INDEX SOCIAL ASSISTANCE EARNINGS 
EXEMPTIONS TO THE COST-OF-LIVING. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT MAKE TRANSPORTATION AN ITEM OF BASIC NEEDS. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT MAKE SPECIAL ASSISTANCE/SUPPLEMENTARY AID 
A MANDATORY ITEM OF SOCIAL ASSISTANCE, AND ADOPT A FUNDING FORMULA 
WHICH ELIMINATES THE LOWER SUBSIDY FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND MAKES IT 
POSSIBLE FOR MUNICIPALITIES TO OFFER A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF SPECIAL 
NEED ASSISTANCE. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT EXPLORE A FUNDING ARRANGEMENT WHICH 
PROVIDES GREATER SUBSIDY FOR ADMINISTRATION COSTS TO ALLOW 
MUNICIPALITIES TO IMPROVE AND EXPAND SERVICES TO RECIPIENTS. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT PROCEED WITH THE CONCEPT OF AN INTEGRATED 
SERVICES DELIVERY MODE THAT (1) ENABLES A BETTER QUALITY OF SERVICE 
WHILE ENSURING NO ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL BURDEN IS PLACED ON THE 
MUNICIPALITIES, AND, (2) ESTABLISHES BENEFIT EQUITY BETWEEN FBA/GWA. 


THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT ENTER INTO LONG-RANGE SOCIAL WELFARE 
REFORM WHICH AIMS TO ACHIEVE A GUARANTEED ADEQUATE INCOME THAT USES A 
REALISTIC BASELINE. 


THAT INCOME SECURITY REFORM BE TIED TO A FULL EMPLOYMENT STRATEGY. 
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THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT, AS A SHORT-TERM MEASURE, INCREASE THE 
MINIMUM WAGE CATEGORIES TO MORE ADEQUATE LEVELS WHICH ALWAYS MAKES 
WORK PREFERABLE TO WELFARE. 


THAT LONG-TERM SOCIAL WELFARE REFORM (1) EXAMINE THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
THE MINIMUM WAGE TO POVERTY, AND (2) EXPLORE WAYS TO BRING THE WAGE IN 
LINE WITH ADEQUATE INCOME REQUIREMENTS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Hamilton-Wentworth Department of Social Services deals daily with 
the “social fallout" of poverty. We believe, therefore, it is important for 
us to comment on the poverty crisis and to contribute to the current review of 


Ontario's social assistance system. 


Our Regional Council has already adopted several important resolutions 
to urge other levels of government to address aspects of the poverty malaise: 
to examine the underlying structural problem of poverty in our society, to 
undertake a comprehensive review of the concept of a Guaranteed Annual Income, 
and to explore a néw and more responsive Federal-Provincial—Municipal 
cost-sharing formula to better assist the economically disadvantaged./1 Most 
recently, the Council has expressed its deep concern over the Federal 
government's partial de-indexation of family allowances and child tax credits 
and has recommended these benefits be fully indexed in view of the financial 


hardships of such a policy on poor families. 


Our report was intended to He a simple account of the social and 
economic problems of Hamilton-Wentworth's welfare poor and a document that 
made some suggestions to better meet the needs of this segment of society. We 
sought the input of all Department staff involved in day-to-day services 
delivery to define the problems of the welfare poor, how well we are helping, 


and what could be done to alleviate poverty. 


As our enquiry progressed, we realized the task to be more complex: 


suggestions for short and long-term change were embroidered by Federal - 
Provincial constitutional issues, by the nature of our contemporary economy, 
and the visible economic trends affecting the financial prospects of the 

poor. This was particularly true in defining a proactive approach to 
employment opportunities for social assistance recipients. The types of jobs 
and wages available to those with inadequate education and job skills, and the 
structural changes transforming the labour market are equally important in 
understanding and eradicating the poverty cycle as is the mere availability of 


jobs, employment programs, and bigger allowances. 


Today's social assistance recipient is enmeshed in the struggle for 
financial self-sufficiency in a new type of labour market. In the past, the 


vast majority of welfare recipients looked at their indigency as temporary 


€& 


and, in harsh economic times, counted on eventually being swept along in the 
tide of economic recovery which follows market downturns. The unemployed may 


have been out of work, but they were not out of the labour market. 


Today’s economic climate has forced many industries to rationalize 
operations by incorporating new technology. Quantum advances in computer 
based technology have created many permanent job redundancies. Some people 


are now swept under in the post-recession business recovery. 


Since the recession which began in 1981, many people have been unable 
to reintegrate into jobs that maintain previous living standards, due to a 
lack of education and/or new and highly specialized skills. Some reintegrated 
at lower occupational levels - often in service sector employment where wages © 
{ 


are inadequate to meet family income requirements or are permanently 


marginalized by structural changes in the labour market. 


Others moved from the ranks of the “welfare poor" only to join the ranks of 


the “working poor” in minimum wage job ghettos. 


Simply having a job is no longer a guarantee of not living in 
poverty. The number of working poor at or near the poverty line is an 
indicator that high employment levels and increased poverty can co-exist. The 
nature of poverty may now be defined not only by joblessness, but also by paid 


employment which simply does not sustain an adequate standard of living. 
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Our report is divided into three parts. Part One describes the plight 
of the oor in the 1980's in the wake of the 1981 economic recession. We 
examine who is now poor and how the poor are affected by labour market 
changes. Part Two looks at the inadequacy of social assistance in today's 
economy, the diverse needs of Hamilton-Wentworth's poor, and administration 
issues which affect the delivery of social assistance. We suggest immediate 
short-term change in the current social assistance system. Part Three 
provides some discussion items for rethinking social welfare policies with a 


view to extensive change in the thrust and design of income security programs. 


We hope our comments will assist the Social Assistance Review 
Committee's examination of Ontario's social assistance system, and draw 
attention not only to some current needs of Ontario's poor, but to the larger 
economic factors over which the poor exert no control. We feel these factors 
will assure poverty for future generations unless labour market strategies are 
developed to enhance the direct participation of the poor in the economic 


mainstream of Canadian society. 


PAR? ONE 


THE PLIGHT OF THE POOR IN THE 1980's 


PART ONE - THE PLIGHT OF THE POOR IN THE 1980's 


1.1 POVERTY IN CANADA — LOOKING BACK 


‘Almost two decades ago, the Economic Council of Canada told Canadians 
that poverty existed in this country "...not in the thousands, but in the 
millions"./2 A Special Senate Committee on Poverty was established shortly 
afterwards which heard from community groups, churches, and others on the. 
"facts" of poverty. The printed media responded by setting up specialized 


reportage: Poverty was discovered as a national crisis. 


Unfortunately, the media attention and the early optimism about 
conquering the poverty malaise all too quickly evaporated. Since the 
publication of The Poverty Report in 1971, there has been a ‘roller coaster’ 
approach to dealing with poverty. By the mid-1970's, many make work programs 
had come and gone; pile upon pile of poverty studies had accumulated; 
self-help organizations had waned, and national media attention had all but 
disappeared./3 Although the numbers of poor remained statistically relevant, 
their cause became less newsworthy during the late Seventies backlash against 
social program spending. The cause of the poor moved down on the national 


agenda./4 


1.2 A New Cycle of Poverty 


The economic recession which began in 1981, the worst economic 
downturn since the Great Depression of the 1930's, created a new cycle of 
Massive unemployment. Many middle-income Canadians lost their homes to high 
interest rates; Canada's farming community, the epitome of self-reliance, was 
ravaged by mortgage foreclosures. A new type of individual was added to the 


growing ranks of the poor. The plight of the poor began to re-emerge in the 


public eye. Poverty was rediscovered as a major social crisis. 


People never before forced onto welfare found that social assistance 
was inadequate to make ends meet. Largely as a by-product of this shortfall 
in welfare income, the first of numerous food banks opened in 1981, and the 


the soup kitchens of the 1930's re-appeared./5 Welfare rolls soared and many 


municipalities were not prepared to cope with the finanical demands made on 


the local tax base. How were welfare departments to adequately respond to the 


growing needs of so many in a period of rapid social change? 


Official government responses to the recession were anemic, given the 
Magnitude of the unemployment problem. The Federal government appeared to be 
more attuned to fiscal priorities than to helping the unemployed cope with 


this major economic crisis. 


At the height of the recession, a new Federal government was elected 
which promised fiscal fairness for all Canadians and massive job creation by 
the private sector. These promises failed to materialize for the vast 
majority of low and average income persons and the unemployed. Measures such 
as the $500,000 lifetime capital gains tax exemption contained in the 1985 
Federal Budget helped the already affluent, but left other income groups 
wondering how such an initiative could benefit them. High interest rates, the 
increasingly high cost of housing and wage increases at, or below, the cost of 
living, left little or nothing to invest. Increased tax deductible limits for 
RRSPs similarly left the average income earner puzzled; the costs of everyday 
living did not allow thinking ahead to retirement years. New job 
opportunities tended to be in the low-paying services sector. The employment 


growth in Central Canada was not experienced by other regions. 


Not only did welfare fail to meet the real financial needs of the 
unemployed in the wake of the recession, but the short-term nature of welfare 
was transformed into a way of life for many employable people who were unable 
to get back into the job market because of technological redundancy or a lack 


of new job opportunities. 


During this period, government retraining programs were seen as a 
partial solution to new labour market realities. Such ‘retrofitting’ of the 
workforce was meaningless because it was not tied to real jobs. The nature of 
work was in transformation, but skills training and retraining programs did 
not keep pace. The recession was, thus, a bellwether of profound structural 
changes in the economy - both in the rate and types of new job growth and in 


the wages accompanying new economic activities. 


1.3 The Present ‘Face’ of Poverty 


As stated above, the recession hurt not only the "traditional" victims 
of poverty, but also created new categories of poor: (1) the technologically 
redundant - people used to stable employment who were the victims of workplace 
restructuring and unable to reintegrate into the economic mainstream; (2) 
younger people - often with secondary or university education, who simply 
could not find employment or who were forced into low-paying services sector 
jobs, or under-employed in part-time work; (3) the newly homeless - who lived 
out-of-doors or became frequent hostel users as a result of the high cost of 
rental housing, and (4) single parent families - most often headed by women, 


who tried to keep the family intact with limited financial resources. /6 


Estimates of the number of poor in Canada and of the poverty line 
vary. The most recent statistics available (1984) indicate about 4.2 million 


individuals were poor and close to one million families had low-incomes./7 


While poverty declined in the 1970's, according to the National Council of 


Welfare, it is now on the rise, i.e. a 19.6 percent increase in the number of 


poor from 1980 to 1983./8 


The numbers of poor and near poor and the diverse impact of poverty in 
a country such as ours is staggering. The 1986 poverty line estimates of the 
National Council of Welfare indicate that a family of four living in a large 
urban area requires a minimum hourly wage of $10.44 - 140 percent above the 
current minimum wage in Ontario!/9 The minimum wage for a single person would 


need to be raised to $5.13 per hour just to reach the poverty line. 


The relationship of poverty to socio-economic status and the 
day-to-day manifestations of poverty are again being researched. A recent 
study by McMaster University indicated that a pattern exists between wealth 
and mortality rates in this city./10 The study parallels the findings of a 
Montreal study in 1980 which pointed to three main factors in the probability 
of higher mortality rates: the rate of poverty, education level, and the 
percentage of children in single parent families./1l1 A recent article in the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal observes that more chronic ailments are 


found in children in families living below the poverty line./12 


The Federal Department of Health and Welfare recently acknowledged the 
direct link between income and health. Not only do higher income Canadian men 
and women enjoy a longer life span - 6.2 and 9.2 years, respectively, - but 
they enjoy 14 more “disability free years" than do low-income persons./13 The 
recent National Conference on Hunger was informed that Canadians who 
experience limited access to quality foods in necessary quantity, particularly 
due to limited incomes, are at increased health and nutritional risk; 
moreover, this risk is above that of the average and/or relatively wealthy 


Canadian./14 


The weight of social data shows that poverty exacts its toll not 


simply in a restricted access to material goods but manifests itself in 


debilitating health problems for the poor. In the former, we note that 


incomes in Canada continue to be characterized by a mal-distribution, in 
particular, the grossly uneven shares of family incomes have changed little in 


the last three decades and appear to have become endemic./15 


Despite a decline in the number of unemployed in 1986, the true 
Magnitude of poverty and the economic prospects for the welfare and working 
poor must be looked at within the context of the hurried pace of technological 
change. New computer based technology has revolutionized the nature of work 
and working in our advanced industrial society. The types of jobs now being 
created and the standard of living that they allow, will present a profound 


social challenge. 


1.4 The Economic Prospects of the Poor in a Changing Labour Market 


Since 1945, Canada, like many other countries, has shifted, from a 
predominately higher paying, labour intensive, industrial based economy to a 
lower-—paying services based economy. The services sector now accounts for 
about 70 percent of all employment./16 By contrast, manufacturing, once a key 
source of jobs, has declined substantially. Manufacturing jobs now tend to be 
lower paying and organized around machinery, with the increasing use of 


“robotics" and computer-based equipment. 


A technical revolution has also occurred in information 
administration. Office computerization has created new types of employment 
which are generally low-paying and female occupied. Traditional forms of 
secretarial work have been largely substituted for roles now defined by 


computers. 
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Changes in the labour market directly impact on the job opportunities 
of the poor, who are more likely to possess outdated skills or little or no 
skills or education. The numbers of higher paying blue-collar jobs that 
offered on-the-job apprenticeship and minimized education and work experience, 
have been replaced by low-paying services sector jobs available, particularly 


to women, because little skill/education is required. 


The rate of employment expansion in the post-1981 recession period has 
been good, but new employment opportunities are simply not generating adequate 
incomes and are lowering the living standards of large numbers of people./1/7 
Indeed, a recent study of new job growth in the United States between 1979 - 
1984 found that, of the 8 million new jobs created in this period, about 60 
pepeene paid less than $7,000., annually, and the number of jobs paying 
$14,000. or more, annually, declined by 1.8 million./18 If this trend 
continues, according to the study's authors, "...the standard of living of a 
growing proportion of the American work force will be significantly 


jeopardized.” 


While no comparative Canadian data is available, the U.S. findings are 
visible here. Between 1983 and 1985, part-time employment in Canada increased 
by 30 percent, while full-time jobs increased more slowly at 10 percent./19 
The shift toward more part-time employment reduces the income available to 
those who want full-time employment. The implication of new employment growth 
which lowers rather than sustains our living standard is quite serious, 
particularly in relation to the quality of life we can expect and the future 


of income security programs designed to compensate for this phenomenon. 
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The paradox of historically high employment levels and decreased 
living standards, and the concomitant rise in consumer debt, is matched by the 
growth in overtime hours amid the high numbers of jobless. More people are 
now working longer hours./20 Overtime trends undercut job creation, and 


prevent a more equitable distribution of income. 


Given the above, many people have become permanently locked into low- 
wage job ghettos. The attendant problems, especially for older workers, in 


acquiring new skills to compete for better paying jobs are obvious. A 


polarization between those persons securely employed in well paying 
specialized occupations and those in lower paying unskilled or semi-skilled 
jobs, who are subject to frequent displacement due to market dynamics, is very 
likely to occur. 


1.5 The Ontario Economy 


Ontario's major economic strengths over the past decades are now in a 
state of flux. The steel industry has seen a “shakeout" since 1981, with 
major layoffs. The auto and auto parts industry is in the midst of a 


downsizing - some 15,000 jobs are expected to be lost by 1990./21 


There has been recent growth in the importance of the services sector 
in Ontario; it now accounts for 73 percent of Ontario jobs and will account 
for 80 percent of all employment over the next decade./22 The tendency for 
service sector jobs to be low paying, in relation to traditional manufacturing 
employment, has important implications for the future of the Ontario economy, 
and, more critically, for the economic position of the welfare and working 


poor. 
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1.6 An Economic & Social Profile of Hamilton-Wentworth/23 


In Hamilton-Wentworth, the 1981 - 1985 period was characterized by a 
decline in employment in the traditionally dominant manufacturing sector. 
Stelco - our Region's largest employer - dramatically reduced its industrial 
workforce and a number of other manufacturing companies either reduced 
employment or closed/relocated elsewhere, as this sector restructured its 
operations in the wake of the recession. Many manufacturers simply learned to 
adapt to new economic conditions by increasing unit productivity while 
reducing the workforce. The decline of our established manufacturing 


industries has been steady and these jobs are not likely to return. 


Like other Ontario communities, we do not know the precise long-term 
effect on living standards of labour market restructuring. Because steel and 
other manufacturing industries have provided a constant source of good paying 
blue-collar jobs, further change in this sector will have ongoing economic 
impact. This impact will be more significant for those unable to meet 
skills/education requirements in new employment opportunities. Additionally, 
the move away from our dependency on the "smokestack" industries will take 


time. 


The Hamilton-Wentworth economy has demonstrated renewed growth and 
flexibility in the last two years. Unemployment levels are down to about 7.0 
percent (vs. 10 percent national average). The welfare caseload has continued 
to decline (average monthly caseload of 6,876 in 1986 vs. a peak of 9,000 + in 
1983/84). New investment and major capital projects have been undertaken and 
we are looking ahead to more diversification of the corporate base. Our 
economic development strategy reflects a high degree of optimism about future 


economic growth. 
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Not all of our citizens will share in renewed prosperity. New 
technology has caused structural unemployment, and has placed new demands on 
the workforce. Some citizens will become permanent casualties. Our community 
will continue to assist those who need help; at the same time, we shall 
monitor demographic trends and will address new needs. Our Department 
recently expanded its capacity to conduct more specialized research on the 
needs of marginal social groups, so important in assessing regional economic 


and social trends and properly planning solutions to emerging problems. 


PART TWO: 


THE WELFARE SYSTEM & THE NEEDS OF THE POOR 
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PART TWO — THE CURRENT WELFARE SYSTEM & THE NEEDS OF THE POOR 


In announcing the formation of the Social Assistance Review Committee 
in July 1986, the Minister of Community and Social Services noted that 
Ontario's social assistance system has operated significantly unchanged since 
the General Welfare Assistance Act (1958) and the Family Benefits Act (1966) 
were proclaimed. The Minister observed that Ontario's income maintenance 
legislation was “designed for a different age - a time of lower unemployment, 
a time when most women stayed home... and fathers were typically the sole wage 


earners in the family..." 


Our Department's front-line workers have identified eight major areas 
of need: (1) social assistance allowances: (2) housing; (3) employment and 
training programs; (4) day care; (5) earnings exemptions; (6) special 
assistance/supplementary aid; (7) other needs; and (8) administration 


considerations. 


2.1 The Need for Adequate Social Assistance Allowances 


The major problem with outdated welfare legislation for recipients is 
the inadequacy of assistance; benefits have always trailed the cost-of-living 
and are well below every poverty line. In the past, welfare rates, although 
inadequate, were never a long-term source of income for most recipients; 
temporary indigence was the norm for employables. Today, social services 
departments deal with not only more unemployables, but, among the employables, 
there is a disturbing trend to stay on welfare for longer periods. What was 
an inadequate, but temporary, form of help, has become a woefully inadequate 


means of subsistence. 
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Welfare recipients have been forced to seek the help of others to 
supplement their income. The Region's Food and Shelter Assistance Advisory 
Committee has already reported to the Social Assistance Review Committee 
(December 1986) on the growing number of welfare poor who rely on community 


emergency food and shelter agencies on a regular basis: 


Instead of providing a “safety net" for families 
who periodically have financial dirt iculties, or 
for whom services do not exist, which is our traditonal 
role, we have become major long-term providers of food 
and other assistance because government allowances 
have not kept pace with the cost of living, particularly, 
in urban centres. We are filling a need that is not our 
responsibility; rather, it is a need that governments have 
failed to meet. 

A few dimensions of the inadequacy of social assistance bear 


examination: 


Social assistance benefits have been stratified on the basis of 
whether or not an individual is employable, e.g., a $7.00 monthly gain for 
unemployables. A person transferred from GWA to FBA receives higher benefits, 
although the needs of that client do not change. When an individual qualifies 
for Old Age Security and supplements, a further increase occurs. Ina 
nutshell, social security programs available in Ontario use discriminators 


other than basic needs in setting benefit levels. 


The rationale for inequity in GWA benefits is its short-term nature. 


This approach is flawed and, given today's economy, is no longer tenable. 
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The Hamilton Social Planning and Research Council's “Guide for Family 
Bueeeetite in Hamilton-Wentworth 1986" estimates that an employed single adult 
(male) requires a gross income of $10,905.85 to meet average living costs, 
i.e., food, clothing, shelter, health, etc. This is $5,877.85 above welfare 


assistance. 


Not only do the poor live in economic uncertainty, but Department 
staff have the unenviable task of explaining to them how they are 5 live on 
social assistance well below the cost-of-living. Low levels of assistance do 
not encourage an effective client - worker relationship. 


RECOMMENDATION #1 - THAT SOCIAL ASSISTANCE IN ONTARIO BE RAISED TO THE 
POVERTY LINES ESTABLISHED BY STATISTICS CANADA. 


2.2 The Need for Affordable Housing 


The Ontario housing market in 1986 was characterized by record new 
construction, dramatic increases in the cost of homes, a frenzied buying and 
selling of resale dwellings, low interest rates, and low rental vacancy 
rates. For many, however, the housing market was already overpriced. Indeed, 
this flurry of housing activity was paralleled by a growing number of homeless 
who appeared at emergency shelters. 

Resale housing became a major investment vehicle, in large measure, as 
a by-product of the 1985 Federal Budget which established a $500,000. 
lifetime capital gains exemption and shifted housing into the commodities 
market. Many homes once affordable to low income persons, either as purchase 
or rental dwellings, became unavailable. “Gentrification” and new investment 


patterns put a squeeze on supply. Renovated dwellings were put on the market 


at rent levels beyond the reach of the poor. 
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Low interest rates, which prime housing sales and re-sales, are no 
benefit to the average renter whose savings for a downpayment are steadily 
deflated by higher housing costs. These persons are now locked into the 
rental market. The larger reality of the rental market in many of Ontario's 
urban centres is that developers are building condominiums instead of rental 
apartment buildings./24 Opportunities for the welfare and working poor to 


acquire quality, affordable housing have been, thus, further diminished. 


Groups with very limited financial resources, such as single parent 
families and single persons, are especially affected by this housing climate. 
Single persons were already greatly affected by the decline in the numbers of 


rooms available as a result of demolitions and conversions./25 


In a condition of rental housing oversupply, rental costs are pushed 
downward which provides more housing selection for low-income people. 
However, the vacancy rate in Hamilton-Wentworth in private apartment 


structures of six or more units stands at approximately 0.5 percent./26 


Average apartment rents in Hamilton—-Wentworth, according to the CMHC 


Rental Apartment Vacancy Survey, are as follows: 


Unit Size Rent 
Bachelor $256./mo. 
1 bedroom 3306, 

2 bedroom 405. 


3 bedroom 495. 
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The availability of shelter at the lowest cost for each category 
depends on the actual vacancy rate for each size unit; consequently, some are 
forced to rent more expensive units. But even if appropriate sized units were 
available, the above rents are not affordable for welfare and other low-income 


persons. 


Surveys conducted by our Department in 1986 revealed that 84.1 percent 
of families paid more than 25 percent, and 43.8 percent paid between 45-64 
percent on rent. Because social assistance shelter allowances are calculated 
according to family size and not the actual rent paid, many recipients divert 
money for food and other necessities to rental costs. Others share 


accomodations to reduce the drain on food budgets. 


The Ministry of Community and Social Services recently increased the 
maximum shelter subsidy; however, the Province may have to consider paying 
actual rent. As well, a review of subsidized housing policies appears 


necessary. 


Housing the poor has always been beset with problems of both 
supply/cost and inadequate incomes. A number of subsidized housing programs 
have been established to assist those who are unable to pay private market 
rents; however, the number of subsidized units is simply not enough to satisfy 
the demand in our Region. Many persons no longer apply for subsidized shelter 
because of lengthy waiting periods. The Hamilton-Wentworth Housing 
Authority’s waiting list (December 1986) was 907 families. Of this number, 
some 229 were “deep need" cases which means that they were in serious need of 


re-housing. 
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Social housing policies are challenged by the sheer magnitude of 
needs. Consequently, we envision a more global response by the Provincial 
government, rather than only financial adjustments to shelter allowances. 
Such a response would recognize that the issue is not just more money for 
affordable housing, but the quality of housing as well. We must develop ways 
to improve the quality of housing on a scale adequate to satisfy people's 
needs; otherwise, the poor will live in affordable squalor. 

RECOMMENDATION #2 -— THAT ONTARIO'S SOCIAL ASSISTANCE SHELTER ALLOWANCES BE 
INCREASED TO MORE CLOSELY REFLECT ACTUAL HOUSING MARKET RATES. 


RECOMMENDATION #3 -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT CONTINUE TO INCREASE THE 
SUPPLY OF SUBSIDIZED HOUSING UNITS, BUT AT AN ACCELERATED PACE. 


2.3. The Need for Employment Opportunities 


Our Department's Employment Services Unit (ESU) provides 
pre-employment counselling and job-related referral to many clients who are at 
different levels of employability. The ESU incorporates a number of 
cost-shared and other Provincially sponsored pre-employment programs for the 
unemployed and hard-to-employ. Some employment opportunities are also 


available via Federal wage subsidy programs targeted for the private sector. 


The question invariably arises as to whether a social services 
department should be involved in employment counselling and placement - a role 
traditionally occupied by the CEIC and private job agencies. In 


Hamilton-Wentworth, we think it is appropriate. 
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The CEIC, for a number of years, has been heavily involved with 
programs to help the unemployed become familiar with employer expectations, 
resume writing, and job searching; however, many unemployed are social 
assistance recipients who lack job skills, adequate education and other job 
requirements. Although employable in the strictest sense, these persons are 
simply not job-ready or marketable. Indeed, CEIC services are geared to those 
who possess marketable skills and not to recipients whose first need is 


acquiring the basics of employability. 


Our ESU philosophy recognizes that many social assistance recipients 
have special employment needs not reflected in the traditional employment 
services network. ESU staff know (1) the social needs of recipients, (2) what 
longitudinal community resources exist for hard-to-employ groups, and, (3) 
that unless job placement offers a meaningful opportunity, i.e., work 
compatible with abilities and interests and at reasonably adequate wages, the 
individual/family may become ghettoized in a low-paying job and unable to 
break-out of the cycle of poverty and welfare. Staff, thus, act as “brokers” 
between recipients and potential employers who are given access to subsidized 
job monies. 

A number of items have been identified by ESU staff which would 
enhance our Department's employment role: 


1) A pre-employment counselling program for recipients over 25 years 
of age. 
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2) The availability to recipients of a comprehensive portfolio of 
employment opportunities programs under one roof. 


3) Better coordination of program information and client data via an 
information exchange computer system which, at some point, could be 


networked with a province-wide data bank. 


4) A unified income maintenance delivery system to enable a single 
client documentation and facilitate action planning. 


5) Access to employment related expense monies for all recipients. 
6) Amending the GWA Act to allow pre-employment counselling programs 


for all recipients who need assistance in entering or re-entering the 
labour market and to provide permanent funding for these programs. 


Within the ESU milieu, there is much discussion, currently, about 


targeting specific recipient groups for help. Should the target group be the 


more job-ready, or hard-to-employ client, or both? Focusing on the 


hard-to-employ may yield better long-term results, if chronic public 


dependency can be reversed. Job-ready recipients are more likely to find 


employment for themselves. As one source observes:/2/ 


A program achieving high placement rates by working 
with people who would have found jobs on their own 

may look more successful but in fact, may not have 
accomplished much. In contrast, a program working 
with those who would do very poorly on their own 

may have less impressive placement or emp loyment rates, 
but may have made a major change in behaviour. 


These issues will, no doubt, continue to shape Departmental employment 


services as different and innovative approaches are explored. Approaches have 


been affected by our emphasis on voluntary versus mandatory client 


participation; the latter is characteristic of "“work-for-welfare programs". 
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(a) Workfare 
We feel that the fundamental weaknesses of workfare schemes are many: 


(i) Workfare does not address the social needs of recipients. A 
person who must be forced to work or to participate in job training or other 
pre-employment programs needs special counselling and other resources. Can 
mandatory involvements help such a person? Workfare also holds recipients 
wholly responsible for their joblessness and suggests that they prefer not to 


work. This is not the case. 


(ii) Workfare views the individual in isolation from the labour 
market and the availability of jobs and variations in local economic 
conditions. Job expectations for recipients must relate to both the numbers 


and types of available jobs. 


(iii) The quality of a prospective job is equally important as its 
availability. A job strategy geared to the notion that a recipient should 
take “any available job" may temporarily lower the numbers of those on 
welfare, but does not tackle the revolving door of public dependency that many 
chronically unemployed experience. Indeed, as one source notes, "... a job, 
in and of itself, does not assure financial self-sufficiency. The goal must 
be to develop jobs at adequate wage levels to support families..."/28 The 
absence of job opportunities which make a move from welfare financially 
attractive creates dependency. Indeed, the lack of real economic 


opportunities is dependency at its worst. 
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(iv) Implicitly or explicitly stated, workfare also assumes that 
large numbers of social assistance recipients are cheating the system and that 
workfare checks fraud./29 There is, however, simply no evidence of widespread 
or generalized fraud in Canada; this was the conclusion of the 1985 Neilson 


Task Force's review of the Canada Assistance Plan. 


Our Department investigated 1,250 complaints of alleged asset/income 
and living condition fraud in 1986. These complaints represented 1.5 percent 
of all welfare cases. Some 90 charges were laid and possible grounds existed 
for laying another 308 charges - about 32 percent of the complaints 
investigated, but only one-half of one percent of all GWA cases. These 
figures do not suggest serious abuse of the system. 

RECOMMENDATION #4 - THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT EXPAND COST-SHARING 
INCENTIVES TO MUNICIPALITIES TO ESTABLISH AND EXPAND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR 
RECIPIENTS WITH EMPLOYMENT BARRIERS. 

RECOMMENDATION #5 - THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT CHANGE SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


LEGISLATION TO MAKE VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION A COMPONENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
REHABILITATION. 


2.4 The Need for Day Care 


Our Department assists low-income families with day care needs, 
particularly those who wish to obtain or maintain employment or participate in 
education or training programs. Provincially cost-shared day care programs 
have been enriched by our Region's expenditure of unsubsidized dollars - over 


$500,000. is budgeted for 1987. 
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The Region has purchase-of-service contracts with 58 licensed 
nurseries, 100 private home day care providers and one purchase-of-service 
Private Home Day Care agency. In addition, the Region has one integrated day 
care centre with 89 spaces, whose population is primarily multi-problem 
families. The Region subsidizes emergency child care under the Homemakers and 
Nurses Services Act; this service is used as a temporary arrangement when day 


care is unavailable for parents moving from GWA/FBA to employment. 


The current percentage of day care children whose parents are in 
retraining is 17.4%; the percentage of children from working families is 


49.1%; the remaining 33.5% are children referred for therapeutic reasons. 


Day care staff have identified three service delivery areas which 


present problems locally: 


1. Linking emergency day care services to individual day care centres 


to ensure greater accessibility. 
2. A shortage of Private Home Day Care Providers. 


3. Immediate access to a pediatrician or public health nurse at day 


care centres, particuarly centres with large numbers of multi-problem 


families. 
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The Federal and Provincial governments are currently consulting on a 
national child care strategy. Such a strategy, to some degree, is a question 
of what importance society places on single parents and women, in particular, 
participating in the labour market. Women often withdraw from the labour 
force to care for children. Without viable child care, single parents and 
low-income families are offered few choices to become economically 
independent. Low wage employment may require financial contribution to child 
care costs which, given a limited budget, is a disincentive to join or to 


remain in the labour force and may mean continued public dependency. 


Subsidized child care for low-income persons under the GWA Act is 
dependent on municipal participation; thus, child care services are uneven and 
hampered by user fees which the poor can simply not afford to pay. 
RECOMMENDATION #6(A) - THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT AIM FOR CHILD CARE 
POLICIES THAT WILL MAKE AFFORDABLE, HIGH QUALITY CARE AVAILABLE TO ALL WHO 
NEED IT. : 

RECOMMENDATION #6(B) -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT INCREASE PER DIEMS TO 


REFLECT ACTUAL CHILD CARE COSTS. 


2.5 Earnings Exemptions 


Earnings exemptions for recipients who obtain employment are 
inadequate. They fail to recognize the costs attached to working. 
Transportation and other expenses leave the recipient with little financial 
gain. Exemptions are unadjusted for inflation and, given the lag between 
social assistance rates and the cost-of-living, it is reasonable to at least 


index exemptions to increases in the CPI. 
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RECOMMENDATION #7 - THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT INDEX SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
EARNINGS EXEMPTIONS TO THE COST-OF-LIVING. 


2.6 Special Assistance/Supplementary Aid 


Our Department offers a comprehensive, but by no means exhaustive, 


program of special needs; there are a number of areas where more could be done: 


(1) Preventive Dentistry - to avoid dental problems later on which 
often require extensive dental intervention. Also, there is a need to 
look at coverage for crowns, periodontal work, bridges and 
orthodontics (braces, etc.). 

(2) Transportation Costs - for all clients should be provided as a 
basic need item. 

(3) Rent Deposits - to assist recipients to obtain better quality 
housing. . 

(4) Home Modifications for Disabled - ramps, hydraulic lifts and 
wheelchairs for disabled persons not eligible for assistance under 
other programs. 

(5) Relocation Costs - for recipients moving to another municipality 
for employment. 


(6) Prescribed Drugs - the approval procedure for drugs, not covered 
in the Drug Benefit Formulary Guide and which do not have generic 
equivalents, should be localized. 
A mandatory and comprehensive special needs policy would ensure broad 


access to a full range of items in all regions of the province. Such a policy 


would alleviate the finanical hardships of low-income persons. 
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RECOMMENDATION #8(A) -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT MAKE TRANSPORTATION AN 
ITEM OF BASIC NEEDS. 


RECOMMENDATION #8(B) -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT MAKE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANCE/SUPPLEMENTARY AID A MANDATORY ITEM OF SOCIAL ASSISTANCE AND ADOPT A 
FUNDING FORMULA WHICH ELIMINATES THE LOWER SUBSIDY FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND 


MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR MUNICIPALITIES TO OFFER A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF SPECIAL 
NEEDS ASSISTANCE. 


2.7 Other Needs of Welfare Recipients 


The following are other needs of welfare recipients indentified by our 


Department: 


1. Assistance for younger clients (16 - 17 age group) is not 


mandatory under the GWA Act. These young persons are often in familial 
conflict and in need of specialized counselling. There is a need to ensure 
proyineco wide uniformity of services for these peresuE and to more closely 
link them with specialized counselling, either directly offered by municipal i 


departments, or community agencies. 


2. Recipients 50 - 65 years of age SEES specific programs to 
promote their re-entry into the labour market. Middle-age is increasingly a 
barrier to employment. Older persons should be given useful employment 
opportunities and not left to languish on welfare while awaiting disability 


and/or old age benefits. 
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3. Lodging Home/Hostel Residents are groups with special problems. 
Our Region's detailed recommendations on improving supports for recipients 
living in lodging homes and hostels are set out in the Region's Food and 
Shelter Assistance Advisory Committee Brief presented last December to the 
Social Assistance Review Committee. A further point needs to be made, 
however, regarding the lack of specific legislative provisions to cover 
recipients in lodging homes who attempt to make a transition to independent 
community living by obtaining employment. There are two issues here: (1) how 
are employment earnings to be treated?; and (2) what services can be provided 


to facilitate this transition? 


Currently, there is no formal "bridging" policy under the Provincial 
legislation to deal with situations where lodging home residents try to leave 


the subsidized group lifestyle to function on their own in the community. For 


example, could these persons be allowed bo retain full employment earnings and 
remain in subsidized lodging homes for a three-month bridging period to 
accumulate savings for a move and allow time to adjust to working? 
Acclimatizing oneself to lifestyle changes is difficult at best; the added 
pressures of having to find a place to live and the loss of welfare assistance 


is quite overwhelming, for most. 
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Recipients are eligible for discharge allowances to assist in 
relocating, but there is a need to develop more specifics to help 
post-psychiatrics to step-out into the community on a more secure emotional 


footing. 


4. Unattached Women Over 40 on GWA were recently the focus of a 
major local study which concluded that they had little opportunity for 
self-improvement, whether measured in resources to get-off welfare or 
resources to improve their quality of life. There are no specialized 
community programs for this group, e.8-, supportive counselling, 
re-integration into the workforce, information on available employment or 


other programs, et cetera. Many of the needs of this group must be addressed 


at the Provincial level, e.g., earnings exemptions, employment opportunities. 


5. Counselling is provided to social assistance recipients and to 
low-income persons through purchase-of-service contracts with various social 
agencies. All GWA and FBA clients automatically qualify for counselling; 
low-income persons and those on other benefits are subject to needs testing. 
The income level below which no needs test is required has not been revised 
since August 1984; thus, an elderly person currently receiving OAS/GIS/GAINS, 
at $733.86 monthly, must be tested. The income levels should be updated, 


immediately, and indexed to the cost-of-living. 
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Two interrelated issues emerge in this context: Firstly, should 
personal counselling be provided by municipal social services departments to 
GWA recipients, as is employment counselling? If so, will administrative 
cost-sharing for municipal services be set at 80/20 as is now the case for 
purchase-of-service counselling for community agencies? And, secondly, should 
another mechanism be developed to bring user and agency into a more direct 


relationship, perhaps, eliminating the needs testing? 


2.8 Administration Considerations which affect the Delivery 


of Social Assistance 


There are a number of important issues which have arisen out of the 
peculiar evolution of the social assistance system in Ontario, including: 9) 


Provincial-Municipal cost-sharing arrangements, and, (2) FBA/GWA integration. 


ale Cost-Sharing Arrangements 


“Assistance”, under the Canada Assistance Plan (CAP), is quite broadly 
defined: effectively, the Federal government will cost-share almost any aid 
the province deems necessary to a “person in need or likely to be in need.” 
The province determines the specific nature of its welfare services; 
consequently, Canada does not have one uniform social assistance system but, 


rather, ten provincial variants. 
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In Ontario, the General Welfare Assistance Act contains both mandatory 
and discretionary elements, leaving the provision of some categories of 
assistance, e.g., Special Assistance and Supplementary Aid, to municipal 
social services administrations. Municipalities, depending on their tax base 
and attitudes, adopt different approaches to these descretionary services 
which create inconsistencies in access. Social assistance may mean one thing 
in one part of our province and another elsewhere. It is unclear, at this 
point, what impact the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms may have on 


such distortions./30 


The discretionary nature of Special Assistance/Supplementary Aid 
should be replaced by mandatory legislative provisions and by a greater 
financial participation by the Province. Smaller municipalities which lack 
fiscal resources would, thus, provide at least a universal minimum standard of 
assistance. Additionally, the fact that Special Assistance is subsidized by 
the Province at only 50 percent, while Supplementary Aid is subsidized at 80 


percent encourages less assistance for GWA recipients. This inequity should 


be addressed by the Province. 


A second cost-sharing issue is that of administration costs. 
Municipalities are currently discussing various proposals for increasing the 
financial participation of the Province in social assistance services 
delivery. Here, we have both shareable and currently non-shareable 


administration expenses (e.g., telephone, accomodation, etc.). 
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The cost of social services delivery is shared by the Province on a 
50/50 basis with municipalities. However, the limited tax base of many 
municipalities may mean that the local financial burden for administration is 
too great to provide the level of social support services required by 
recipients. We observe that high client - social services worker caseloads 
create pressure on staff to maintain quality service and sometimes leaves the 
impression that workers are uncaring because of the limited amount of time 


available for case planning and other supportive action. 


These problems are, to a large extent, a product of the current 
funding formula. A new funding arrangement, for example, an 80 percent 
provincial subsidy, would provide more money for municipalities to hire 
additional staff, develop and expand specialized services, and to improve 
overall services delivery. 

RECOMMENDATION #9 — THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT EXPLORE A FUNDING ARRANGEMENT 


WHICH PROVIDES GREATER SUBSIDY FOR ADMINISTRATION COSTS TO ALLOW 
MUNICIPALITIES TO IMPROVE AND EXPAND SERVICES TO RECIPIENTS. 


2. Integration 


Ontario's two-tier system of income maintenance administration 
duplicates many aspects of services delivery: two levels of government, two 
application procedures, and contact with several social services workers over 
a brief period of time. Integration projects were introduced in 1982 to 
provide a unified caseload comprised of GWA recipients and FBA sole support 
parents. Able-bodied sole support parents were perceived as potentially 
employable if child care, employment counselling and training, educational 
upgrading, employment related expenses, and affordable housing were provided 


to them. 
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The experience of the integration projects has raised many questions. 
These include, is integrated delivery worthwhile? Should integration be 
mandatory? What level of government should administer an integrated system? 
What are the additional costs to municipalities, and how should these costs be 
shared? What is the obligation of sole-support parents vis-a-vis the labour 
market and FBA eligibility? Are differential benefits between FBA/GWA 


necessary?/31 


In addition to the above, the pilot projects have raised issues of a 
more general nature./32 There are now eight project sites. We await 
long-term provincial policy in this important area. 

RECOMMENDATION #10 -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT PROCEED WITH THE CONCEPT OF 
AN INTERGRATED SOCIAL SERVICES DELIVERY MODE THAT (1) ENABLES A BETTER QUALITY 


OF SERVICE WHILE ENSURING NO ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL BURDEN IS PLACED ON THE 
MUNICIPALITIES, AND, (2) ESTABLISHES BENEFIT EQUITY BETWEEN FBA/GWA. 


PART THREE: 


THE FUTURE OF ONTARIO'S SYSTEM OF SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


DISCUSSION ITEMS FOR LONG-TERM SOCIAL WELFARE REFORM 
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PART THREE - THE FUTURE OF ONTARIO'S SYSTEM OF SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


DISCUSSION ITEMS FOR LONG-TERM SOCIAL WELFARE REFORM 


Preamble 


Rethinking Ontario's system of social assistance with a view to long- 
term change implies two things: firstly, a tacit recognition of the failure 
of the social "safety net" for the poor in new economic realities, and, 
secondly, that this "futurelook" is inseparably linked to Federal - Provincial 
constitutional bargaining and of setting a national agenda for economic 
change. This general reform would be guided by the need to (1) guarantee a 
national “adequate” living standard, and, (2) multiply job opportunities for 
the poor, so that the economically and socially disenfranchised of today can 


meaningfully participate in Canadian society tomorrow. 


We have, thus, chosen to look at long-term change in Ontario's system 
of social assistance in the context of a broader income security reform and 
the relationship of income security to the labour market. What we offer, 
hopefully, is a worthwhile contribution to a perspective on issues involved in 
developing an adequate income security program in the years ahead. Perhaps, 
the current review of Ontario's system of social assistance can contribute to 
the discussion of poverty as a national problem and suggest solutions which 
truly reflect the national character of joblessness, homelessness, 
malnutrition and the many other social problems of too many of our fellow 


Canadians. 
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3.1 A Guaranteed Income 


A national minimum living standard for Canadians has been discussed 
for many years, primarily in the form of a “guaranteed annual income". /33 
More recently, the Royal Commission on the Economic Union and Development 
Prospects for Canada (MacDonald Commission) recommended a Universal Income 
Support Program (UISP) as part of a highly interrelated reform of the entire 
social support network, particularly, the Unemployment Insurance plan. The 
UISP proposal retains provincially administered needs tested social assistance 
to top-up UI and UISP where these benefits do not “fully meet pertinent 
needs." However, this program set a very low-level income guarantee to be 


buttressed by provincial social assistance./34 


The debate about guaranteed income security has, in the face of the 
1981 economic recession and changes in the labour market, increasingly 
revolved around a guaranteed adequate income. This would establish income 
security based on a realistic relationship to actual living costs and not just 
a percentage of a perceived poverty line. Adequate, in this sense, means the 
cost of physically and socially sustaining life; that all people have the same 
physiological needs within the living standard of the community, - this is a 


perspective which we support. 


RECOMMENDATION #11 - THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT ENTER INTO LONG-RANGE SOCIAL 
WELFARE REFORM WHICH AIMS TO ACHIEVE A GUARANTEED ADEQUATE INCOME THAT USES A 
REALISTIC BASELINE. 
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3.2 Income Security & Work 


There is a good deal of discussion about the best means to achieve 
economic security for Canadians. Do we embark solely on designing an adequate 
income security program or do we simultaneously expand work opportunities? 
The MacDonald Commission emphasized the fact that the majority of Canadians 
look to the marketplace for opportunities and count on economic expansion and 
labour force participation for our economic well-being. The Canadian Council 
on Social Development (CCSD) has proposed a comprehensive overhaul of our 
national safety net and an expansion of employment opportunities. We believe 
that an adequate income security program must be tied to economic initiatives 
aimed at obtaining the fullest possible employment for all. 

In 1986, the CCSD launched a major income security review process 
under its “WORK AND INCOME IN THE NINETIES" (WIN) project to spark public 
discussion across Canada./35 WIN's “core income program" proposes a more 
flexible (i.e., non-marketplace determined) definition of useful job 
activities to complement the traditional employment network; that individuals 
be allowed to choose the nature of their relationship with the rest of 
society. Some may want to stay at home, or occupy their time in volunteer 
activities; others may choose to work in the private-sector, or, in community 


enterprises. 
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We feel, however, that the relationship of an adequate income security 
program to work and working may initially be more socially acceptable if tied 
to participation in the labour market. A highly flexible view of what is 
socially useful work may be a necessary and economically sound longer-term 
goal for society. But, it would appear more practical and beneficial at this 
point, to tie income security for most Canadians to more traditional forms of 
employment. To disconnect it from the labour market may simply recreate the 
stigma attached to "welfare". These initiatives may obtain a measure of 
economic equality, but fall far short on the important need for people to feel 


they are really participating. 


There should be little debate about a guaranteed income that would 
adequately meet the needs of the poor. However, the relationship of the 
individual/family to the marketplace and public attitudes toward income not 
gleaned from traditional notions of work is problematical. There is already 


some public support for “work-for-welfare" programs. 


Ideally, a broad and equitable social welfare system benefits society 
as a whole; public monies spent in this area can be viewed, quite simply, as a 
“social investment", whether directly, indirectly, or distantly linked to the 
labour market. Yet, we find ourselves, taday, forced to justify the value and 
importance of social welfare in Canada in the midst of recurring political and 
economic critiques of social spending. Social welfare detractors see it as an 
unnecessary financial burden caused by individual deficiencies rather than 
institutional dysfunctions. Public attitudes toward welfare may have been 
reshaped, to a degree, by the 1981 recession. However, a reversal of negative 


stereotyping of social assistance recipients has a long way to go. 


RECOMMENDATION #12 - THAT INCOME SECURITY REFORM BE TIED TO A FULL EMPLOYMENT 
STRATEGY. 
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3.3 The Minimum Wage 


Implicit in the relationship of income security to the labour market 
is the role the minimum wage plays in the economy and, importantly, in the 
economic conditions of the poor. The minimum wage affects the living 


standards of large numbers of Canadians./36 


Minimum wage laws for most workers are set by the provinces and 
subject to regional variation. None allow for an adequate standard of living, 
particularly for families: the wage is not attuned to family size and it is 
graduated on the basis of age and other discriminators. (i.e., type of work 


performed, whether the worker is a trainee, "piece work", etc.) 


The minimum wage has tended to keep the level of public assistance low 
so not to outstrip the wage. In some instances, the minimum wage is below 
what a welfare family receives in cash and benefits. The working poor are 
generallly not eligible for any income supplementation./37 Consequently, in 
Many instances, they do not accept minimum wage employment because it is less 


than welfare assistance. 


A single adult, in 1986, earned about $9,048., working at Ontario's 
Minimum wage. The Statistics Canada poverty line for this person living in 
Hamilton in 1986 was $10,108. As observed in Part Two, the Hamilton Social 
Planning Council estimated this person required a gross income of $10,905.85 
to meet average living costs. This means a minimum wage increase from the 
current Ontario wage of $4.35/hour to $5.27/hour and to about $7.19/hour if an 


automobile is required for work purposes. 
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Those who advocate that welfare recipients accept a job, regardless of 
wage, may not be aware of the precarious financial situation such employment 
creates. Establishing an adequate living standard, then, necessitates a 
simultaneous concern for the adequacy of the minimum wage. 

RECOMMENDATION # 13(A) -— THAT THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT, AS A SHORT-TERM 
MEASURE, INCREASE THE MINIMUM WAGE CATEGORIES TO MORE ADEQUATE LEVELS WHICH 
ALWAYS MAKES WORK PREFERABLE TO WELFARE. 

RECOMMENDATION # 13(B) - THAT LONG-TERM SOCIAL WELFARE REFORM (1) EXAMINE THE 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE MINIMUM WAGE TO POVERTY, AND (2) EXPLORE WAYS TO BRING THE 
WAGE IN LINE WITH ADEQUATE INCOME REQUIREMENTS. 


3.4 Income Security & the Economy 


A guaranteed adequate income program, tied to employment creation, 
would strengthen the economic prospects of the poor. However, we need to look 
more closely at employment creation as the cornerstone of economic security 
and the basis of financing social spending. Two questions arise: (1) does 
new employment increase or decrease the living standard of most people? (2) 
what is the relationship of new economic activities to public revenue and, 


hence, social expenditures? 


Improvements in social security are dependent on a dynamic economy and 
not simply on job creation; rather, new employment must increase living 
standards if a more expensive income security program is put in place. 
Redistributing shares of income is one approach, however, a declining standard 
of living leaves less to be redistributed. For these reasons, income security 
must be located within the emerging economy. We must understand where the 
economy is going and what trends portend for the future quality of life for 


Canadians: will work pay people a living wage and will we be able to finance a 


more equitable social safety net? 
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Adequate employment creation in Canada is related to factors such as 
production capacity, international markets and competition, and the strategy 
of promoting machinery versus labour as the hub of production and services. 
These factors determine the shape of our economy and what social programs we 


can afford. 


Today's international business reality is one of reducing the numbers 
of workers in the work process. If the predominate trend is toward a services 


economy as the source of employment by the next century - a sector 


characterized by low-paying jobs - will the economy promote a quality of life 
acceptable to the majority of people and adequate to support an equitable 


social security system? 


Economic trends beg several questions: 


1. Can the private market economy generate adequate employment? Is 
it realistic to expect a breakdown in the ability of the private market to 
increase living standards which entrepreneurialism has, arguably, done with a 
large measure of success in the post-1945 period? Is the automation fetish of 
industry limited by technical factors? Will new economic activities in the 
services sector eventually recreate the traditionally high wage levels 


characteristic of the industrial sector in its dominant economic phase? 


Al 


2. Do we develop a sub-economy of socially valuable work activities 
as a regular source of adequate employment? /38 Where do we get the money for 


this sub-economy? 


3. How do we legitimize work activities not directly tied to the 
marketplace when the predominate notions about achieving personal 
satisfaction, worth to ourselves and to society are largely reinforced in 
private sector employment? How can we transform attitudes to make 
non-marketplace endeavours acknowledged as valuable to society and worth being 
paid a wage, whether it is a weekly cheque from the Government of Canada or 


Ontario, or, a cheque from Stelco or IBM? 


4. Is a mix of profit-driven and non-market employment approximating 
full employment the answer to the social fissures we see around us in 
increasing crime, drug and alcohol abuse, family violence and other social 
contagion? Or must we also address the notion of participation in 
“meaningful” employment? What are the social trade-offs to obtain a broader 


measure of social stability? 


The last question points up issues which are gaining increasing 
attention as society grapples with high levels of unemployment and inadequate 
living standards for larger numbers of people and increasingly ghettoized 
social groups. We support the concept of a guaranteed “adequate” income for 
all Canadians and new and innovative forms of employment for all who wish to 


work as a measure of social justice and a move toward a more caring society. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Our society is at a crossroad: The “system" is simply not meeting the 
needs of those who truly need help, —- those who do not have access to the same 
living standard as do people tucked away in secure employment in both the 
private and public sectors. We expect people to work, but we offer a minimum 
wage out of touch with the cost-of-living. New technology is hurrying the 
pace of employment restructuring: new jobs tend to be in services which tend 
to be less personally rewarding and low-paying. This makes it difficult to 
bring the socially and economically disenfranchised into the mainstream of 


society, even when new skills and education have been acquired. 


There is little or no incentive to spend all one's life ina 
low-paying dead-end job. We cannot expect people to get excited about working 
when they are unable to earn enough to buy even the necessities of life, let 
alone the trappings of the "good life". We have a society of “bells and 
whistles" and the poor are satiated by consumerism just as are those who have 
the financial resources to play consumer. Ontario's Youth Commissioner 
recently acknowledged the frustrations of many youth whose employment . 
opportunities are not adequate to meet the expectations the system has 


generated. 


Society may need to provide a standard of living which allows the 
basics of life with something left over. We may also need to rethink the 
value of work and working. Perhaps we must view work as only one part of 
day-to-day existence and not the part of the day when we feel most creative or 


most challenged or most interested. 
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Work in the 1990's and beyond may not be that interesting for the vast 
Majority of people. If we accept work and working as one aspect of social 
well-being, we can set about considering options to increase the participation 
of people in the social life of their communities. Society can provide a 
whole range of activities to enrich people's lives which, inevitably, will 
make it more stable, provide a greater sense of personal worth, and, avoid the 
growing chaos of our urban centres which is clearly visible in the United 


States. 


The way in which we allow our poor to live and the lack of 
opportunities for today's youth is not without a social cost. Those prevented 
from meaningfully participating in the mainstream often show their disgust by 
acts of petty vandalism, theft, or more serious offences; increased family 
violence may by the result of a feeling of economic powerlessness on the part 


of the abuser. 


Our society must not only provide new and innovative employment 
opportunities to improve the quality of life, but public attitudes toward the 
poor and social programs must change. Social programs must come to be 
interpreted as an integral part of a more humane and fair social system. We 
can no longer look at the victims of unemployment and the intergenerational 
poor as persons totally responsible for their own situations. These attitudes 
prevent the poor from accessing resources to create economic alternatives for 


themselves. 
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We must begin to ask whether we can allow individual affluence where 


there exists widespread unmet needs for housing and basic nutrition. 
society adequately meet these needs given our financial resources? 


better? What are our choices? 


WO eK OK KOK KR Kak we KX KK XK KK 


Can our 


Can we do 
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NOTES 


Reports of the Social Services Committee 5-85:1, 12 and 3-86: 14, 28. 


Cited in The Press and the Poor: A Report by the National Council of 
Welfare on How Canada's Newspapers Cover Poverty, August 1973 
(prepared by the National Council of Welfare). 


The decline in specialized poverty reportage in the printed media is 
dated as early as 1971/1972 by the National Council of Welfare in its 
report The Press and the Poor: A Report by..., op.cit. This report 
suggests that the lack of action by the Federal government on poverty 
in the wake of both the Senate Poverty Report and the rejection of 
'‘major' income security initiatives created a less favourable climate 
for change. Perhaps, as a corollary, this inaction lessened public 
interest and, hence, media attention. 


The relationship of the poor to other sectors of society obviously is 
not one of total sympathy: it is difficult for some affluent Canadians 
to emphathize with the plight of the poor when one's lived experiences 
are so removed from abject poverty. 


An article in The Toronto Star newspaper situates the first appearance 
of “food banks" at Edmonton in 1981 and notes that 94 food banks now 
operate nationally (cf. The Toronto Star, October 30, 1986, p. Cl). 
Many anti-poverty organizations in the late 1960's and early 1970's 
operated emergency food banks as part of their services, however, 
these were not food banks in the sense of centralized food warehouses 
which make food available to community organizations to dispense to 
the poor. For examples, the 'Daily Bread Food Bank’ at Toronto 
provides dry foodstuffs and bread to about 80 community organizations 
(cf. The Globe and Mail, November 12, 1986, pp. Al, Al7). 


The homeless are now more often younger persons (18-25 years), more 
women, particularly young mothers and women over 60 years of age, more 
families and de-institutionalized psychiatric patients. For a 
discussion of homeless people see: "Homeless in Canada" (A Position 
Paper prepared by M.A., McLaughlin, Ph.D, Canadian Council on Social 
Development for the National Conference on Hunger, October 30, 31 and 
November 1, 1986, Park Plaza Hotel, Toronto, Ontario). 


One source puts the growth in single parent families at 50% between 
1971 - 1981, compared to a population growth of approximately 15% in 
the same period. The number is expected to increase because of 
projections of higher divorce rates (cf. The Toronto Star, November 6, 
1986, pp. Hi). 


This figure is contained in 1986 Poverty Lines: Estimates by the 
National Council of Welfare (June 1986). 


Figures cited in Poverty on the Increase (March 1985), a report of the 
National Council of Welfare. 
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These minimum hourly wages are based on a standard forty hour work 
week. The current minimum wage in Ontario is $4.35 per hour. 


The Hamilton Spectator, November 1, 1986, p. A8. 


Ibid. 


The Toronto Star, October 25, 1986, p. H4. 
The Globe and Mail (Toronto), November 19, 1986, p. Al6. 


“Hunger, Poverty and Malnutrition: The Nutritional Implications of 
Food Insecurity in Canada" (A Position Paper prepared by C.C. 
Campbell, S.W. Katamay, B.J. Oram, P.A. Berchem on behalf of the Food 
Advocacy Coalition of Toronto for the National Conference on Hunger, 
October 30, 31 and November 1, 1986, Park Plaza Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario). 


CCSD, Overview (Fall 1986), p. 11. 


Figures cited in The Globe and Mail (Toronto), October 17, 1986, p. 
B4. To further illustrate the growth of the services sector, we note 
the shift in the position of the top ten companies on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange 300 Composite Index in recent years. Services sector 
companies (notably the banks) rose from one in the top ten in 1980 to 
four in 1986. Services companies claimed only 19.5 percent of index 
value in 1980 as compared to 36.8 percent in 1986 (cited in The 
Hamilton Spectator, November 28, 1986, p. Al3). 


The Globe and Mail (Toronto), October 17, 1986, p. B4. 
This study is cited in The Toronto Star, December 15, 1986, p. C12. 


These figures are cited in The Hamilton Spectator, December 4, 1986, 
p. Cl4. Approximately 80% of part-time workers depend on this income 
to survive, that is, these workers are not part of this workforce out 
of a simple preference for flexible hours or to supplement income 
while raising children. Most have little or no benefits and are 
poorly paid. . 


About one in ten workers put in more than 50 hours weekly (cf. The 
Toronto Star, October 29, 1986, p. B10). The overtime phenomenon 
cannot be explained in relation to a necessity to lengthen the working 
day in view of the higher unit productivity obtained from advances in 
workplace technology over the last two decades. 


The Toronto Star, December 20, 1986, p. Al. Some 155,000 Canadians 
work in the automotive and auto parts industry and about 90% of this 
industry is located in Ontario (cf. The Toronto Star, December 20, 
1986, pp. Dl, D8). 


The Toronto Star, December 12, 1986, p. A3. 


23. 


24. 


22. 


20. 


Za 


28. 


29). 


30. 


Oi 
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The principle source of information on the Hamilton-Wentworth economy 
is two Regional reports: Building on Strength - Realizing 
Opportunity: An Economic Strate for Hamilton—Wentworth (June 1986), 
Regional Planning, Planning Branch, Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and 


Development Department, and Submission to Canadian Bond Rating Service 
(October 29, 1986), Regional Municipality of Hamilton-—Wentworth. 


As one source explains "...the reason for slow construction of 
apartments, in spite of low interest rates, is that developers are 
choosing to build condominiums instead, which provides them with a 
higher rate of return and which gives them the flexibility to rent 
or sell the unit. “(cf. The Globe and Mail (Toronto), November 14, 
1986, p. Bl14.). 


Between 1971 - 1981, according to one estimate, there were 135,000 
fewer rooms available to single persons in Ontario (cf. The Toronto 
Star, November 5, 1986, p. Al19). 


CMHC (Hamilton Office), “Rental Apartment Vacancy Survey, " (April 
1986). 


Cited in Public Welfare (Winter 1986), p. 12 (emphasis added). 
Ibid (no page). 


An OMSSA document entitled "A Position Paper.on Workfare™ (November 
1986) states that the concept and practice of work-for-welfare is 
rooted in a number of assumptions about the poor and public 
assistance, almost all of which are totally unfounded. This paper has 
informed aspects of the discussion here. 


As one indication of the possible legal challenges to issues of 
assistance uniformity, we may note the yet adjudicated case of a 
Manitoba welfare recipient who recently challenged that province's low 
welfare rates by appealing to the Supreme Court of Canada to halt 
Federal transfer payments under the CAP until Manitoba ensured an 
adequate level of welfare assistance (cf. The Hamilton Spectator, 
December 19, 1986, p. Al10). 


The “Report of the Funding Arrangements Committee" - a joint AMO/MCSS 
committee report tabled in 1985, examines a number of specific and 
general cost-sharing issues. In particular, this report presents five 
cost-sharing options which essentially attempts to deal with 
rationalization of cost-sharing at the integrated test sites. These 
options offer different formulae for a new arrangement which takes 
into account the traditional administrative costs for the 
municipalities of integration. These formulae re-work the existing 
percentages for shareable costs and outline possible funding 
arrangements for currently non-shareable costs. This report states 
that the major priority is to agree upon a “common subsidy rate" for 
administration costs and suggests cost-sharing at 80%, although no one 
option is recommended. 
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34. 


3o% 


36. 


CWA 


38. 
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The AMO report entitled “Funding Income Maintenance in Ontario: 
Administrative Costs" (1986) reviews cost-sharing issues for both 
integrated and non-integrated income maintenance delivery. AMO 
recommends that those municipalities which choose not to integrate 
should not be penalized by any new funding arrangement worked out for 
integrated sites. Further, AMO recommends a new funding level for 
non-integrated municipalities ("OPTION 5B") which, in part,.calls for 
the Province to increase its share of shareable administrative costs 
from 50% to 80% and special assistance costs also from 50% to 80%, 
while maintaining responsibility for non-resident recipients at 100%. 


In the 1970's, the concept of a GAI was dealt with by the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty; the Commission of Inquiry on Health and 
Social Welfare (the Castonguay-Nepveu Commission in Quebec) and by the 
CCSD, among other voices of social reform. The GAI was also debated 
by the MacDonald Commission in its 1985 report. Income security 
reform, according to many involved in this issue, is inseparably 
linked to reform of the tax system. 


The MacDonald Commission recommendations are to be considered “in 
toto" to understand the dynamic interface of the many social 
security/education/training/labour/adjustments/immigration, et cetera, 
reforms. 


The WIN project is important for two reasons: firstly, the needs of 
the poor are put on a national agenda for change of the income 
security network, and, secondly, the needs of these persons are set 
outside the context of "deserving" and “undeserving"™ poor. 


Approximately 200,000 of Ontario's 4 million workers have incomes 
approximating the minimum wage (cf. The Toronto Star, September 29, 
1986, p. A2). 


More recently, the Hamilton-Wentworth Department of Social Services: 
has supplemented the monthly income of the working poor where one 
adult head is employed full-time at wages below the monthly GWA budget. 


Sweden has long set full employment as a national goal and has 
obtained a broad consensus among business, labour and government as to 


_ the importance of keeping unemployment low and of using subsidized 


jobs during economic down cycles. Labour market policies are thus 
based on a full employment strategy as opposed to what appears to be a 
growing acceptance in Canada of high unemployment. 


Sweden has a coordinated program to create subsidized jobs through 
municipalities and national organizations when unemployment rises. 
Employment benefits are paid as a last resort, - only after job 
counselling and placement has failed to integrate the person into the 
regular labour market. Training programs and grants or subsidized 
private sector work are offered at going rates. The full employment 
policy and a wage policy which lessens the gap between highest and 
lowest paid workers ("wage solidarity") encourages workers to retrain 
and relocate. Skills re-training (at adequate wages) is a major 
component of these labour market policies - skills may become 
redundant but not the people. These policies are used instead of 
early retirement and women returning to housework as occurs in Canada 
and the United States. The focus is on maximizing opportunities for 
men and women to participate in the economy. A 2.6% national 
unemployment rate for Sweden is expected to be the final tally for 
1986 (cf. The Toronto Star, December 14, 1986, pp. Hl, H4). 
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